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REMARKS ON SPENCER'S DEFINITION OF MIND AS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY WM. JAMES. 

As a rule it may be said that, at a time when readers are so 
overwhelmed with work as they are at the present day, all 
purely critical and destructive writing ought to be reprobated. 
The half-gods generally refuse to go, in spite of the ablest 
criticism, until the gods actually have arrived ; but then, too, 
criticism is hardly needed: But there are cases in which 
every rule may be broken. "What!" exclaimed Voltaire, 
when accused of offering no substitute for the Christianity he 
attacked, "je vous delivre d'une bete feroce, et vous me de- 
mandez par quoi je la remplace!" Without comparing Mr. 
Spencer's definition of Mind either to Christianity or to a 
"bete feroce," it may certainly be said to be very far-reaching 
in its consequences, and, according to certain standards, 
noxious ; whilst probably a large proportion of those hard- 
headed readers who subscribe to the Popular Science Monthly 
and Nature, and whose sole philosopher Mr. Spencer is, are 
fascinated by it without being in the least aware what its con- 
sequences are. 

The defects of the formula are so glaring that I am sur- 
prised it should not long ago have been critically overhauled. 
1 * XII— 1 
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The reader will readily recollect what it is. In part III of his 
Principles of Psychology, Mr. Spencer, starting from the sup- 
position that the most essential truth concerning mental evolu- 
tion will be that which allies it to the evolution nearest akin 
to it, namely, that of Life, finds that the formula " adjustment 
of inner to outer relations," which was the definition of life, 
comprehends also "the entire process of mental evolution." 
In a series of chapters of great apparent thoroughness and 
minuteness he shows how all the different grades of mental 
perfection are expressed by the degree of extension of this 
adjustment, or, as he here calls it, " correspondence," in space, 
time, speciality, generality, and integration. The polyp's 
tentacles contract only to immediately present stimuli, and to 
almost all alike. The mammal will store up food for a day, 
or even for a season ; the bird will start on its migration for a 
goal hundreds of miles away ; the savage will sharpen his 
arrows to hunt next year's -game ; while the astronomer will 
proceed, equipped with all his instruments, to a point thousands 
of miles distant, there to watch, at a fixed day, hour, and 
minute, a transit of Venus or an eclipse of the Sun. 

The picture drawn is so vast and simple, it includes such a 
multitude of details in its monotonous frame-work, that it is 
no wonder that readers of a passive turn of mind are, usually, 
more impressed by it than by any portion of the book. But 
on the slightest scrutiny its solidity begins to disappear. In 
the first place, one asks, what right has one, in a formula 
embracing professedly the "entire process of mental evolu- 
tion," to mention only phenomena of cognition, and to omit 
all sentiments, all aesthetic impulses, all religious emotions and 
personal affections? The ascertainment of outward fact con- 
stitutes only one species of mental activity. The genus con- 
tains, in addition to purely cognitive judgments, or judgments 
of the actual — judgments that things do, as a matter of fact, 
exist so or so — an immense number of emotional judgments : 
judgments of the ideal, judgments that things should exist 
thus and not so. How much of our mental life is occupied 
with this matter of a better or a worse? How much of it 
involves preferences or repugnances on our part? We cannot 
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laugh at a joke, we cannot go to one theater rather than 
another, take more trouble for the sake of our own child than 
our neighbor's ; we cannot long for vacation, show our best 
manners to a foreigner, or pay our pew rent, without involving 
in the premises of our action some element which has nothing 
whatever to do with simply cognizing the actual, but which, 
out of alternative possible actuals, selects one and cognizes 
that as the ideal. In a word, " Mind," as we actually find it, 
■contains all sorts of laws — those of logic, of fancy, of wit, of 
taste, decorum, beauty, morals, and so forth, as well as of per- 
ception of fact. Common sense estimates mental excellence 
by a combination of all these standards, and yet how few of 
them correspond to anything that actually is — they are laws 
of the Ideal, dictated by subjective interests pure and simple. 
Thus the greater part of Mind, quantitatively considered, 
refuses to have anything to do with Mr. Spencer's definition. 
It is quite true that these ideal judgments are treated by him 
with great ingenuity and felicity at the close of his work — 
indeed, his treatment of them there seems to me to be its most 
admirable portion. But they are there handled as separate 
items having no connection with that extension of the ' ' cor- 
respondence ' ' which is maintained elsewhere to be the all- 
sufficing law of mental growth. 

Most readers would dislike to admit without coercion that a 
law was adequate which obliged them to erase from literature 
{if by literature were meant anything worthy of the title of 
*' mental product") all works except treatises on natural 
science, history, and statistics. Let us examine the reason 
that Mr. Spencer appears to consider coercive. 

It is this : That, since every process grows more and more 
complicated as it develops, more swarmed over by incidental 
and derivative conditions which disguise and adulterate its 
original simplicity, the only way to discover its true and 
essential form is to trace it back to its earliest beginning. 
There it will appear in its genuine character pure and undefiled. 
Religious, aesthetic, and ethical judgments, having grown up in 
the course of evolution, by means that we can very plausibly 
divine, of course may be stripped off from the main stem of 
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intelligence and leave that undisturbed. With a similar intent 
Mr. Tylor says: "Whatever throws light on the origin of a 
conception throws light on its validity." Thus, then, there 
is no resource but to appeal to the polyp, or whatever shows 
us the form of evolution just before intelligence, and what 
that, and only what that, contains will be the root and heart of 
the matter. 

But no sooner is the reason for the law thus enunciated 
than many objections occur to the reader. In the first place, 
the general principle seems to lead to absurd conclusions. If 
the embryologic line of appeal can alone teach us the genuine 
essences of things, if the polyp is to dictate our law of mind 
to us because he came first, where are we to stop ? He must 
himself be treated in the same way. Back of him lay the 
not-yet-polyp, and, back of all, the universal mother, fire-mist. 
To seek there for the reality, of course would reduce all think- 
ing to nonentity, and, although Mr. Spencer would probably 
not regard this conclusion as a reductio ad absurdum of his 
principle, since it would only be another path to his theory of 
the Unknowable, less systematic thinkers may hesitate. But, 
waiving for the moment the question of principle, let us 
admit that relatively to our thought, at any rate, the polyp's 
thought is pure and undefiled. Does the study of the polyp 
lead us distinctly to Mr. Spencer's formula of correspondence? 
To begin with, if that formula be meant to include disin- 
terested scientific curiosity, or "correspondence" in the sense 
of cognition, with no ulterior selfish end, the polyp gives it no 
countenance whatever. He is as innocent of scientific as of 
moral and aesthetic enthusiasm ; he is the most narrowly teleo- 
logical of organisms ; reacting, so far as he reacts at all, only 
for self-preservation. 

This leads us to ask what Mr. Spencer exactly means by the 
word correspondence. Without explanation, the word is 
wholly indeterminate. Everything corresponds in some way 
with everything else that co-exists in the same world with it. 
But, as the formula of correspondence was originally derived 
from biology, we shall possibly find in our author's treatise on 
that science an exact definition of what he means by it. On 
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seeking there, we find nowhere a definition, but numbers of 
synonyms. The inner relations are ' ' adjusted," ' ' conformed," 
"fitted," "related," to the outer. They must "meet" or 
*' balance " them. There must be " concord " or "harmony " 
between them. Or, again, the organism must "counteract" 
the changes in the environment. But these words, too, are 
wholly indeterminate. The fox is most beautifully " ad- 
justed" to the hounds and huntsmen who pursue him; the 
limestone ' ' meets ' ' molecule by molecule the acid which cor- 
rodes it ; the man is exquisitely " conformed" to the trichina 
which invades him, or to the typhus poison which consumes 
him; and the forests "harmonize" incomparably with the 
fires that lay them low. Clearly, a further specification is 
required ; and, although Mr. Spencer shrinks strangely from 
enunciating this specification, he everywhere wtfrks his formula 
so as to imply it in the clearest manner. 

Influence on physical well-being or survival is his implied 
criterion of the rank of mental action. The moth which 
flies into the candle, instead of away from it, "fails," in 
Spencer's words (vol. I, p. 409), to "correspond" with its 
■environment ; but clearly, in this sense, pure cognitive in- 
ference of the existence of heat after a perception of light 
would not suffice to constitute correspondence ; while a moth 
which, on feeling the light, should merely vaguely fear to ap- 
proach it, but have no proper image of the heat, would "cor- 
respond." So that the Spencerian formula, to mean anything 
definite at all, must, at least, be re-written as follows : "Right 
or intelligent mental action consists in the establishment, cor- 
responding to outward relations, of such inward relations and 
reactions as will favor the survival of the thinker, or, at least, 
his physical well-being." 

Such a definition as this is precise, but at the same time it 
is frankly teleological. It explicitly postulates a distinction 
between mental action pure and simple, and right mental 
■action ; and, furthermore, it proposes, as criteria of this latter, 
certain ideal ends ^- those of physical prosperity or survival, 
which are pure subjective interests on the animal's part, 
brought with it upon the scene and corresponding to no 
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relation already there. 1 No mental action is right or intelli- 
gent which fails to fit this standard. No correspondence can 
pass muster till it shows its subservience to these ends. Cor- 
responding itself to no actual outward thing ; referring merely 
to a future which may be, but which these interests now say 
shall be ; purely ideal, in a word, they judge, dominate, de- 
termine all correspondences between the inner and the outer- 
Which is as much as to say that mere correspondence with the 
outer world is a notion on which it is wholly impossible to base 
a definition of mental action. Mr. Spencer's occult reason 
for leaving unexpressed the most important part of the defini- 
tion he works with probably lies in its apparent implication of 
subjective spontaneity. The mind, according to his philoso- 
phy, should be pure product, absolute derivative from the- 
non-mental. To make it dictate conditions, bring independent 
interests into the game which may determine what we shall 
call correspondence, and what not, might, at first sight, appear 
contrary to the notion of evolution which forbids the introduc- 
tion at any point of an absolutely new factor. In what sense 
the existence of survival interest does postulate such a factor 
we shall hereafter see. I think myself that it is possible to- 
express all its outward results in non-mental terms. But the 
unedifying look of the thing, its simulation of an independent 
mental teleology, seems to have frightened Mr. Spencer here,, 
as elsewhere, away from a serious scrutiny of the facts. But 



1 These interests are the real a priori element in cognition. By saying that their 
pleasures and pains have nothing to do with correspondence, I mean simply this : 
To a large number of terms in the environment there may be inward correlatives, 
of a neutral sort as regards feeling. The "correspondence" is already there. 
But, now, suppose some to be accented with pleasure, others with pain ; that is a 
fact additional to the correspondence, a fact with no outward correlative. But it 
immediately orders the correspondences in this way : that the pleasant or interest- 
ing items are singled out, dwelt upon, developed into their farther connections, 
whilst the unpleasant or insipid ones are ignored or suppressed. The future of 
the Mind's development is thus mapped out in advance by the way in which the 
lines of pleasure and pain run. The interests precede the outer relations noticed. 
Take the utter absence of response of a dog or a savage to the greater mass of 
environing relations. How can you alter it unless you previously awaken an 
interest — i. «., produce a susceptibility to intellectual pleasure in certain modes of 
cognitive exercise? Interests, then, are an all-essential factor which no writer- 
pretending to give an account of mental evolution has a right to neglect. 
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let us be indulgent to his timidity, and assume that survival 
was all the while a "mental reservation" with him, only 
excluded from his formula by reason of the comforting sound 
it might have to Philistine ears. 

We should then have, as the embodiment of the highest 
ideal perfection of mental development, a creature of superb 
cognitive endowments, from whose piercing perceptions no 
fact was too minute or too remote to escape ; whose all- 
embracing foresight no contingency could find unprepared ; 
whose invincible flexibility of resource no array of outward 
onslaught could overpower ; but in whom all these gifts were 
swayed by the single passion of love of life, of survival at 
any price. This determination filling his whole energetic 
being, consciously realized, intensified by meditation, becomes 
a fixed idea, would use all the other faculties as.its means, and, 
if they ever flagged, would by its imperious intensity spur 
them and hound them on to ever fresh exertious and achieve- 
ments. There can be no doubt that, if such an incarnation of 
earthly prudence existed, a race of beings in whom this 
monotonously narrow passion for self-preservation were aided 
by every cognitive gift, they would soon be kings of all the 
earth. All known human races would wither before their 
breath, and be as dust beneath their conquering feet. 

But whether any Spenceriair would hail with hearty joy 
their advent is another matter. Certainly Mr. Spencer would 
not ; while the common sense of mankind would stand aghast 
at the thought of them. Why does common opinion abhor 
such a being? Why does it crave greater "richness" of 
nature in its mental ideal? Simply because, to common sense, 
survival is only one out of many interests — primus inter pares, 
perhaps, but still in the midst of peers. What are these 
interests? Most men would reply that they are all that makes 
survival worth securiug. The social affections, all the various 
forms of play, the thrilling intimations of art, the delights 
of philosophic contemplation, the rest of religious emotion, 
the joy of moral self-approbation, the charm of fancy and of 
wit — some or all of these are absolutely required to make the 
notion of mere existence tolerable ; and individuals who, by 
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their special powers, satisfy these desires are protected by 
their fellows and enabled to survive, though their mental 
constitution should in other respects be lamentably ill-' ' ad- 
justed " to the outward world. The story-teller, the musician, 
the theologian, the actor, or even the mere charming fellow, 
have never lacked means of support, however helpless they 
might individually have been to conform with those outward 
relations which we know as the powers of nature. The rea- 
son is very plain. To the individual man, as a social being, 
the interests of his fellow are a part of his environment. If 
his powers correspond to the wants of this social environment, 
he may survive, even though he be ill-adapted to the natural 
or "outer" environment. But these wants are pure sub- 
jective ideals, with nothing outward to correspond to them. 
So that, as far as the individual is concerned, it becomes neces- 
sary to modify Spencer's survival formula still further, by 
introducing into the term environment a reference, not only 
to existent things non-existent, but also to ideal wants. It 
would have to run in some such way as this : " Excellence of 
the individual mind consists in the establishment of inner rela- 
tions more and more extensively conformed to the outward 
facts of nature, and to the ideal wants of the individual's 
fellows, but all of such a character as will promote survival or 
physical prosperity." 

But here, again, common sense will meet us with an objec- 
tion. Mankind desiderate certain qualities in the individual 
which are incompatible with his chance of survival being a 
maximum. Why do we all so eulogize and love the heroic, 
recklessly generous, and disinterested type of character? 
These qualities certainly imperil the survival of their possessor. 
The reason is very plain. Even if headlong courage, pride, 
and martyr-spirit do ruin the individual, they benefit the com- 
munity as a whole whenever they are displayed by one of its 
members against a competing tribe. " It is death to you, but 
fun for us." Our interest in having the hero as he is, plays 
indirectly into the hands of our survival, though not of his. 

This explicit acknowledgment of the survival interests of the 
tribe, as accounting for many interests in the individual which 
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seem at first sight either unrelated to survival or at war with 
it, seems, after all, to bring back unity and simplicity into the 
Spencerian formula. Why, the Spencerian may ask, may not 
all the luxuriant foliage of ideal interests — aesthetic, philo- 
sophic, theologic, and the rest — which co-exist along with that 
of survival, be present in the tribe and so form part of the 
individual's environment, merely by virtue of the fact that they 
minister in an indirect way to the survival of the tribe as a 
whole? The disinterested scientific appetite of cognition, the 
sacred philosophic love of consistency, the craving for luxury 
and beauty, the passion for amusement, may all find their 
proper significance as processes of mind, strictly so-called, in 
the incidental utilitarian discoveries which flow from the 
•energy they set in motion. Conscience, thoroughness, purity, 
love of truth, susceptibility to discipline, eager delight in 
fresh impressions, although none of them are traits of Intelli- 
gence in se, may thus be marks of a general mental energy, 
without which victory over nature and over other human 
competitors would be impossible. And, as victory means 
survival, and survival is the criterion of Intelligent "Cor- 
respondence," these qualities, though not expressed in the 
fundamental law of mind, may yet have been all the while 
understood by Mr. Spencer to form so many secondary con- 
sequences and corollaries of that law. 

But here it is decidedly time to take our stand and refuse 
our aid in propping up Mr. Spencer's definition by any further 
good-natured translations and supplementary contributions of 
our own. It is palpable at a glance that a mind whose sur- 
vival interest could only be adequately secured by such a 
wasteful array of energy squandered on side issues would be 
immeasurably inferior to one like that which we supposed a 
few pages back, in which the monomania of tribal preservation 
should be the one all-devouring passion. 

Surely there is nothing in the essence of intelligence which 
should oblige it forever to delude itself as to its own ends, 
and to strive towards a goal successfully only at the cost of 
consciously appearing to have far other aspirations in view. 

A furnace which should produce along with its metal fifty 
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different varieties of ash and slag, a planing-mill whose daily 
yield in shavings far exceeded that in boards, would rightly be 
pronounced inferior to one of the usual sort, even though more 
energy should be displayed in its working, and at moments some 
of that energy be directly effective. If ministry to survival 
be the sole criterion of mental excellence, then luxury and amuse- 
ment, Shakespeare, Beethoven, Plato, and Marcus Aurelius, 
stellar spectroscopy, diatom markings, and nebular hypotheses 
are by-products on too wasteful a scale. The slag-heap is too 
big — it abstracts more energy than it contributes to the ends 
of the machine ; and every serious evolutionist ought reso- 
lutely to bend his attention henceforward to the reduction in 
number and amount of these outlying interests, and the diver- 
sion of the energy they absorb into purely prudential channels. 

Here, then, is our dilemma : One man may say that the 
law of mental development is dominated solely by the prin- 
ciple of conservation ; another, that richness is the criterion 
of mental evolution ; a third, that pure cognition of the actual 
is the essence of worthy thinking — but who shall pretend to 
decide which is right? The umpire would have to bring a 
standard of his own upon the scene, which would be just as 
subjective and personal as the standards used by the contest- 
ants. And yet some standard there must be, if we are to 
attempt to define in any way the worth of different mental 
manifestations. 

Is it not already clear to the reader's mind that the whole 
difficulty in making Mr. Spencer's law work lies in the fact 
that it is not really a constitutive, but a regulative, law of 
thought which he is erecting, and that he does not frankly say 
so ? Every law of Mind must be either a law of the cogitatum 
or a law of the cogitandum. If it be a law in the sense of an 
analysis of what we do think, then it will include error, non- 
sense, the worthless as well as the worthy, metaphysics, and 
mythologies as well as scientific truths which mirror the actual 
environment. But such a law of the cogitatum is already well 
known. It is no other than the association of ideas according 
to their several modes ; or, rather, it is this association defini- 
tively perfected by the inclusion of the teleological factor of 
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interest by Mr. Hodgson in the fifth chapter of his masterly 
" Time and Space." 

That Mr. Spencer, in the part of his work which we are con- 
sidering, has no such law as this in view is evident from the 
fact that he has striven to give an original formulation to such 
a law in another part of his book, in that chapter, namely, on 
the associability of relations, in the first volume, where the 
apperception of times and places, and the suppression of asso- 
ciation by similarity, are made to explain the facts in a way 
whose operose ineptitude has puzzled many a simple reader. 

Now, every living man would instantly define right thinking 
as thinking in correspondence with reality. But Spencer, in 
saying that right thought is that which conforms to existent 
outward relations, and this exclusively, undertakes to decide 
what the reality is. In other words, under cover of an appar- 
ently formal definition he really smuggles in a material defini- 
tion of the most far-reaching import. For the Stoic, to whom 
vivere convenienter naturae was also the law of mind, the 
reality was an archetypal Nature ; for the Christian, whose men- 
tal law is to discover the will of God, and make one's actions 
correspond thereto, that is the reality. In fact, the philosophic 
problem which all the ages have been trying to solve in order 
to make thought in some way correspond with it, and which 
disbelievers in philosophy call insoluble, is just that : What 
is the reality ? All the thinking, all the conflict of ideals, going 
on in the world at the present moment is in some way tribu- 
tary to this quest. To attempt, therefore, with Mr. Spencer, 
to decide the matter merely incidentally, to forestall discus- 
sion by a definition — to carry the position by surprise, in a 
word — is a proceeding savoring more of piracy than philoso- 
phy. No, Spencer's definition of what we ought to think can- 
not be suffered to lurk in ambush ; it must stand out explicitly 
with the rest, and expect to be challenged and give an account 
of itself like any other ideal norm of thought. 

We have seen how he seems to vacillate in his determination, 
of it. At one time, " scientific" thought, mere passive mir- 
roring of outward nature, purely registrative cognition ; at an- 
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■other time, thought in the exclusive service of survival, would 
seem to be his ideal. Let us consider the latter ideal first, 
since it has the polyp's authority in its favor: " We must 
survive — that end must regulate all our thought." The poor 
man who said to Talleyrand, " II faut Men que je vive! " ex- 
pressed it very well. But criticise this ideal, or transcend it 
as Talleyrand did by his cool reply, ii Je n'en vois pas la neces- 
site," and it can say nothing more for itself. A priori it is a 
mere brute teleological affirmation on a par with all others. 
Vainly you should hope to pi-ove it to a person bent on sui- 
cide, who has but the one longing — to escape, to cease. Vainly 
you would argue with a Buddhist or a German pessimist, for 
they feel the full imperious strength of the desire, but have an 
equally profound persuasion of its essential wrongness and men- 
dacity. Vainly, too, would you talk to a Christian, or even to 
any believer in the simple creed that the deepest meaning of the 
world is moral. For they hold that mere conformity with the 
outward — worldly success and survival — is not the absolute 
and exclusive end. In the failures to " adjust" — in the rub- 
bish-heap, according to Spencer — lies, for them, the real key to 
the truth — the sole mission of life being to teach that the 
outward actual is not the whole of being. 

And, now — if, falling back on the scientific ideal, you say 
that to know is the one r£Xo<; of intelligence — not only will 
the inimitable Turkish cadi in Layard's Ninevah praise God in 
your face that he seeks not that which he requires not, and 
ask, " Will much knowledge create thee a double belly? " — not 
only may I, if it please me, legitimately refuse to stir from 
my fool's paradise of theosophy and mysticism, in spite of all 
your calling (since, after all, your true knowledge and my 
pious feeling have alike nothing to back them save their seem- 
ing good to our respective personalities) — not only this, but to 
the average sense of mankind, whose ideal of mental nature is 
best expressed by the word "richness," your statistical and 
cognitive intelligence will seem insufferably narrow, dry, tedi- 
ous, and unacceptable. 

The truth appears to be that every individual man may, if 
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it please him, set up his private categorical imperative of what 
Tightness or excellence in thought shall cousist in, and these 
different ideals, instead of entering upon the scene armed with 
a warrant — whether derived from the polyp or from a tran- 
scendental source — appear only as so many brute affirmations 
left to fight it out upon the chess-board among themselves. 
They are, at best, postulates, each of which must depend on 
the general consensus of experience as a whole to bear out its 
validity. The formula which proves to have the most massive 
destiny will be the true one. But this is a point which can 
only be solved ambulando, and not by any a priori definition. 
The attempt to forestall the decision is free to all to make, but 
all make it at their risk. Our respective hypotheses and post- 
ulates help to shape the course of thought-, but the only thing 
which we all agree in assuming is, that thought will be coerced 
away from them if they are wrong. If Spencer to-day says, 
" Bow to the actual," whilst Swinburne spurns " compromise 
with the nature of things," I exclaim, '■'■Fiat justitia,pereat 
mundus," and Mill says, "To hell I will go, rather than 
' adjust' myself to an evil God," what umpire can there be 
between us but the future? The idealists and the empiricists 
confront each other like Guelphs and Ghibellines, but each 
alike waits for adoption, as it were, by the course of events. 

In other words, we are all fated to be, a priori, teleologists 
whether we will or no. Interests which we bring with us, and 
simply posit or take our stand upon, are the very flour out of 
which our mental dough is kneaded. The • organism of 
thought, from the vague dawn of discomfort or ease in the. 
polyp to the intellectual joy of Laplace among his formulas, 
is teleological through and through. Not a cognition occurs 
but feeling is there to comment on it, to stamp it as of greater 
or less worth. Spencer and Plato are ejusdem farinm. To 
attempt to hoodwink teleology out of sight by saying nothing 
about it, is the vainest of procedures. Spencer merely takes 
sides with the t&«? he happens to prefer, whether it be 
that of physical well-being or that of cognitive registration. 
He represents a particular teleology. Well might teleology 
(had she a voice) exclaim with Emerson's Brahma : 

2 
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" If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass and turn again. 

********** 

aey reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt," etc. 

But now a scientific man, feeling something uncanny in this 
omnipresence of a teleological factor dictating how the mind 
shall correspond — an interest seemingly tributary to nothing 
non-mental — may ask us what we meant by saying sometime 
back that in one sense it is perfectly possible to express the 
existence of interests in non-mental terms. We meant simply 
this : That the reactions or outward consequences of the inter- 
ests could be so expressed. The interest of survival which 
has hitherto been treated as an ideal should-be, presiding from 
the start and marking out the way in which an animal must 
react, is, from an outward and physical point of view, nothing 
more than an objective future implication of the reaction (if it 
occurs) as an actual fact. If the animal's brain acts fortui- 
tously in the right way, he survives. His young do the same. 
The reference to survival in noway preceded or conditioned the 
intelligent act ; but the fact of survival was merely bound up 
with it as an incidental consequence, and may, therefore, be 
called accidental, rather than instrumental, to the production 
of intelligence. It is the same with all other interests. They 
are pleasures and pains incidentally implied in the workings of 
the nervous mechanism, and, therefore, in their ultimate ori- 
gin, non-mental ; for the idiosyncrasies of our nervous cen- 
ters are mere " spontaneous variations," like any of those 
which form the ultimate data for Darwin's theory. A brain 
which functions so as to insure survival may, therefore, be 
called intelligent in no other sense than a tooth, a limb, or a 
stomach, which should serve the same end — the sense, namely, 
of appropriate ; as when we say " that is an intelligent device," 
meaning a device fitted to secure a certain end which we as- 
sume. If nirvana were the end, instead of survival, then it 
is true the means would be different, but in both cases alike 
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the end would not precede the means, or even be coeval with 
them, but depend utterly upon them, and follow them in point 
of time. The fox's cunning and the hare's speed are thus 
alike creations of the non-mental. The riXos they entail 
is no more an agent in one case than another, since in both 
alike it is a resultant. Spencer, then, seems justified in not 
admitting it to appear as an irreducible ultimate factor of 
Mind, any more than of Body. 

This position is perfectly unassailable so long as one 
describes the phenomena in this manner from without. The 
riX<K in that case can only be hypothetically, not impera- 
tively, stated : if such and such be the end, then such brain 
functions are the most intelligent, just as such and such 
digestive functions are the most appropriate. But such and 
such cannot be declared as the end, except by the commenting 
mind of an outside spectator. The organs themselves, in their 
working at any instant, cannot but be supposed indifferent as 
to what product they are destined fatally to bring forth, can- 
not be imagined whilst fatally producing one result to have at 
the same time a notion of a different result which should be 
their truer end, but which they are unable to secure. 

Nothing can more strikingly show, it seems to me, the essen- 
tial difference between the point of view of consciousness and 
that of outward existence. We can describe the latter only in 
teleological terms, hypothetically, or else by the addition of a 
supposed contemplating mind which measures what it sees 
going on by its private teleological standard, and judges it 
intelligent. But consciousness itself is not merely intelligent 
in this sense. It is intelligent intelligence. It seems both to 
supply the means and the standard by which they are 
measured. It not only serves a final purpose, but brings a 
final purpose — posits, declares it. This purpose is not a mere 
hypothesis — "(/"survival is to occur, then brain must so 
perform," etc. — but an imperative decree: " Survival shall 
occur, and, therefore, brain must so perform ! " It seems hope- 
lessly impossible to formulate anything of this sort in non- 
mental terms, and this is why I must still contend that the 
phenomena of subjective "interest," as soon as the animal 
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consciously realizes the latter, appears upon the scene as an 
absolutely new factor, which we can only suppose to be latent 
thitherto in the physical environment by crediting the physical 
atoms, etc., each with a consciousness of its own, approving or 
condemning its motions. 

This, then, must be our conclusion : That no law of the cogi- 
tandum, no norm-ative receipt for excellence in thinking, can 
be authoritatively promulgated. The only formal canon that 
we can apply to mind which is unassailable is the barren 
truism that it must think rightly. We can express this in 
terms of correspondence by saying that thought must corre- 
spond with truth ; but whether that truth be actual or ideal is 
left undecided. 

We have seen that the invocation of the polyp to decide for 
us that it is actual (apart from the fact that he does not 
decide in that way) is based on a principle which refutes 
itself if consistently carried out. Spencer's formula has 
crumbled into utter worthlessness in our hands, and we 
have nothing to replace it by except our several individual 
hypotheses, convictions, and beliefs. Far from being vouched 
for by the past, these are verified only by the future < 
They are all of them, in some sense, laws of the ideal. 
They have to keep house together, and the weakest goes 
to the wall. The survivors constitute the right way of 
thinking. While the issue is still undecided, we can only call 
them our prepossessions. But, decided or not, "go in" we 
each must for one set of interests or another. The question 
for each of us in the battle of life is, "Can we come out with 
it?" Some of these interests admit to-day of little dispute. 
Survival, physical well-being, and undistorted cognition of 
what is, will hold their ground. But it is truly strange to see 
writers like Messrs. Huxley and Clifford, who show themselves 
able to call most things in question, unable, when it comes to 
the interest of cognition, to touch it with their solvent doubt. 
They assume some mysterious imperative laid upon the mind, 
declaring that the infinite ascertainment of facts is its supreme 
duty, whicli he who evades is a blasphemer and child of 
shame. And yet these authors can hardly have failed to 
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reflect, at some moment or other, that the disinterested love of 
information, and still more the love of consistency in thought 
(that true scientific oestrus), and the ideal fealty to Truth 
(with a capital T), are ail so many particular forms of aesthetic 
interest, late in their evolution, arising in conjunction with a 
vast number of similar aesthetic interests, and bearing with 
them no a priori mark of being worthier than these. If Ave 
may doubt one, we may doubt all. How shall I say that 
knowing fact with Messrs. Huxley and Clifford is a better use 
to put my mind to than feeling good with Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey, unless by slowly and painfully finding out that in the 
long run it works best? 

I, for my part, cannot escape the consideration, forced upon 
me at every turn, that the knower is not simply a mirror floating 
with no foot-hold anywhere, and passively reflecting an order 
that he comes upon and finds simply existing. The knower is 
an actor, and co-efficient of the truth on one side, whilst on the 
other he registers the truth which he helps to create. Mental 
interests, hypotheses, postulates, so far as they are bases for 
human action — action which to a great extent transforms the 
world — help to make the truth which they declare. In other 
words, there belongs to mind, from its birth upward, a spon- 
taneity, a vote. It is in the game, and not a mere looker-on ; 
and its judgments of the should-be, its ideals, cannot be peeled 
off from the body of the cogilandum as if they were excres- 
cences, or meant, at most, survival. We know so little about 
the ultimate nature of things, or of ourselves, that it would be 
sheer folly dogmatically to say that an ideal rational order 
may not be real. The only objective criterion of reality is 
coerciveness, in the long run, over thought. Objective facts, 
Spencer's outward relations, are real only because they coerce 
sensation. Any interest which should be coercive on the same 
massive scale would be eodem jure real. By its very essence, 
the reality of a thought is proportionate to the way it grasps 
us. Its intensity, its seriousness — its interest, in a word — 
taking these qualities, not at any given instant, but as shown 
by the total upshot of experience. If judgments of the should- 
be are fated to grasp us in this way, they are what " corre- 
2 „ XII— 2 
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spond." The ancients placed the conception of Fate at the 
bottom of things — deeper than the gods themselves. " The 
fate of thought," utterly barren and indeterminate as such a 
formula is, is the only unimpeachable regulative Law of Mind. 



HEGEL ON SYMBOLIC ART. 

[TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND FRENCH EDITION OF CHARLES BfiNARD's TRANSLA- 
TION Or THE SECOND PART OF HEGEL'S ESTHETICS.] 

BY WM. M. BRYANT. 

CHAPTER II. — The Symbolic of the Sublime. 
I. The Pantheism of Art. 

1. Indian Poetry. — 2. Mahometan Poetry. — 3. Christian Mysticism. 

The non-enigmatical clearness of spirit, which unfolds itself 
in accordance with its own nature, is the end toward which 
Symbolic Art tends. This clearness can be attained only in 
so far as the meaning comes into consciousness separate and 
apart from the entire phenomenal world. This purification of 
spirit, and this express separation from the sensuous world, we 
must seek first in the sublime, which exalts the absolute above 
all visible existence. 

The sublime, as Kant has described it, is the attempt to 
express the infinite in the finite, without finding any sensuous 
form capable of representing it. It is the infinite manifested 
under a form which> causing this opposition to become mani- 
fest, reveals the incommensurable grandeur of the infinite as 
surpassing all representation taken in the finite. 

Now, here are two points of view to be distinguished : 
Either the infinite is the absolute Being conceived by thought 
as the immanent substance of beings, or it is the infinite Being 
as distinct from beings of the real world, but elevating itself 
above them by all the distance which separates the infinite 
from the finite ; so that, compared with it, they are but mere 



